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RECENT  DONATIONS  BY  W.  P.  FOGG,  ESQ., 

WITH  HIS  DESCRIPTION  AND  REMARKS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  dona- 
ted by  W.  P.  Fogg,  of  Cleveland,  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Western  Reserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society.  He  has 
appended  to  this  list  a  paper  relative  to  sev- 
eral of  these  articles  which  will  be  found  of 
great  interest. 

LIST   OF    DONATIONS. 

Large  brick  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
stamped  with  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  cuneiform  characters. 

Large  brick  from  Nineveh,  stamped  with 
cuneiform  characters. 

"Black  basaltic  polished  stone  like  a  pestle 
or  grinder,  with  cuneiform  transcription  in 
Persian,  Median,  and  Babylonian,  of  Darius 
the  great,  about  500  B.  C."  See  description 
by  Prof.  George  Smith,  Director  of  Depart- 
ment of  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  British 
Museum. 

Small  cylinder  of  black  basalt  with  figures 
and  characters  engraven  upon  it,  found 
among  the  mounds  of  Babylon. 

Piece  of  glazed  tile  from  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  built  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple 
at  Jerusalem. 

Piece  of  brick  from  the  Arch  of  Ctesiphon. 
This  celebrated  Arch  is  106  feet  high,  by 
about  100  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  15 
miles  be!ow  Bagdad;  and  is  all  that  remains 
of  a  great  city,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Parthian  Empire. 

Four  alabaster  tear  bottles;  one  large 
ear  them  vase;  three  small  ones;  fragments 
of  a;abaster,  and  earthen  images;  can  hen 
pottery  and  lamps;  earthen  bowl,  the  inside 


covered  with  Persian  writing.  All  found 
among  the  ruins. 

Coral  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Egyptian  lady's  veil. 

Embroidered  tobacco  pouch.     Persian. 

Fort  at  Allahabad, India,  painted  on  Ivory. 

A  newspaper  printed  at  Bagdad  in  Turk- 
ish and  Arabic. 

Letters  of  Introduction,  written  in  Per- 
sian and  Arabic. 

A  coin  struck  at  Tarsus,  by  a  Satrap  of 
the  King  of  Persia,  450  B.  C. 

Gold  piece;  Byzantine  Empire  5th  Cen- 
tury. 

Silver  piece;  Byzantine  Empire]  6th  Cen- 
tury. 

Six  bronze  coins  from  Babylon. 

One  Turkish  Mudjidi,  gold. 

One  Turkish  Cumrais,  copper. 

Turkish  Piastres,  one  copper,    two  silver. 

Turkish  "Kigh"  Piastre,  silver. 

Persian  Keran,  silver. 


The    "«Juneuoim,"  or  "Arrow-head," 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria.. 

The  word  cuneiform  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  cuneus — a  wedgt — and  in  this  style  of 
letter  are  all  the  monumental  records  of  the 
ancient  empires  of  Assyria,  Babylonia  and 
Persia.  The  accidental  discovery  of  the  fa- 
mous Rosetta  Stone,  (now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum) furnished  the  key  to  decipher  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  means 
of  which  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  history  and  civilization  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  patience  and  perseverance 
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of  Rawlinson,  Layard,  and  others  have  res- 
cued the  Cuneiform  from  a  "dead  language" 
to  one  full  of  life  and  interest  to  the  antiqua- 
ry and  the  student  of  ancient  history, 

Pliny  declares  that  it  is  to  the  Assyrians 
weowe  the  invention  of  letters;  and  it  would 
seem  probable  that  simple  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  lines,  of  which  the  Cuneiform  is 
composed,  preceded  the  rounded  or"  cursive 
forms,  being  better  suited  to  letters  carved 
by  a  primitive  people  on  stone  tablets,  or 
the  smoothed  faces  of  rocks.  The  great  an- 
tiquity of  carving  documents  on  stone  is 
shown  by  the  Bible.  The  Divine  commands 
were  first  given  to  mankind  on 
stone  tablets,  and  in  early  ages 
this  was  considered  the  most  appropriate 
and  durable  method  of  perpetuating  records. 
Tiie  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  most  of  the 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Persia  were 
formed  with  great  neatness  and  care.  The 
letters  were  evidently  cut  with  sharp  imple- 
ments of  iron  or  copper,  and  on  the  seals, 
gems,  and  small  cylinders  of  stone  the  char- 
acters were  so  elaborately  made  and  so  accu- 
rately minute  that  only  an  instrument  of  the 
most  delicate  construction  could  have  pro- 
duced them.  It  is  said  that  no  implements 
or  tools  of  iron  or  steel,  but  only  those  of 
copper  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Egypt.  But  tne  cutting  tools  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  of  the  early  Asiatic 
nations,  were  not  of  pure  copper,  nor  were 
they  of  bronze,  according  to  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term  They  were  made  of  ! 
copper  with  an  alloy  of  about  5  per  cent  of 
tin  which  gave  them  the  requisite  hardness 
for  use. 

We  know  little  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Assyrians  except  what  can  be  gathered  from 
the  casual  notices  scattered  through  the 
works  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  evident  that  they 
attained  a  high  degree  of  culture  at  a  very 
remote  period.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible 
and  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  on 
which  the  conquests  of  that  people  over  the 
Asiatic  nations  are  recorded,  lead  to  this 
conclusion.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
dates  assigned  by  savans  to  the  earlier  mon- 
uments of  Egypt,  but  very  few  ascribe  them 
to  an  epoch  later  than  that  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Nineveh,  about  2,000  years  B.  C.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Assyrians  at 
that  time  shared  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  had  already  reached 
so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  in  Egypt. 
They  copied  uatnre  more  carefully,  and  gave  ' 
more  scope  to  taste  and  invention  than  their 
Egyptian  rivals,  who  were  restricted  by 
certain  prejudices  and  superstitions  to  a  con- 
ventional style,  from  which  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  depart. 

The  exact  date  of  the  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh, the  proud    Capital   of    the    Eastern 


world,  byCyaxares,  King  of  the  Medea  and 
Persians,  as  fixed  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  and  Herodotus,  was 
about  608  years  B.  C.  It  did  not  occur- 
fore  the  death  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah  B. 
C.  60!),  hwuuse  a  King  of  Assyria  is  men- 
tioned at  that  time;  and  Zephaniah  in  a 
prophecy  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Josiuh 
predicts  the  desiruction  of  Nineveh  us  a  fu- 
ture event.  But  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
written  in  the  first  year  of  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews,  B.  C.  605.  enumerates  all  the 
Kings  of  the  north,  far  and  wide,  and  all  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  among  th 
Nineveh  is  not  named.  The  statement  of 
Herodotus  that  in  the  year  608  B.  C.  Cvax- 
ares  conquered  Assyria  to  revenge  his  fath- 
er's death  is  remarkably  consistent  with  the 
accounts  of  Scripture.  The  destruction  of 
Nineveh  was  so  complete  that  when  Xeno- 
phon  passed  over  the  remains  of  that  city  in 
his  retreat  some  centuries  later  with  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  its  very  name  had 
been  forgotten,  and  he  describes 
it  as  a  vast  uninhabited  city, 
called  Narissa,  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Medes.  Lucian  speaks  of  it  as  so  complete- 
ly laid  waste,  that  not  an  inhabitant  or 
scarcely  a  vestige  remained  of  the  magnifi- 
cent palaces,  once  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Assyrian  Monarchs. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  Assyrians,  like 
those  of  most  ancient  nations,  were  proba 
bly  monumental,  and  these  are  all  in  the  ar- 
row-head, or  cuneiform  character.  There 
are  three  dialects  or  forms  of  these  letters — 
the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  the  Median,  and 
the  Persian,  and  to  one  of  these  may  be  re- 
ferred all  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  that  are 
known  to  exist.  The  Babylo- Assyrian  al- 
phabet contains  about  300  letters,  while  the 
Persian  cuneiform  has  but  40.  The  former 
is  supposed  to  be  of  much  more  ancient  date, 
as  in  this  dialect  are  all  the  inscriptions 
found  in  Nimroud  and  Nineveh,  belonging 
*.<>  :>  period  preceding  the  Persian  domina- 
tion. 

The  element  of  all  the  characters  in  the 
three  different  dialects  of  the  cuneiform  is 
tlw  wedge-,  and  they  differ  only  in  the  com- 
bination of  wedges  to  form  the  letters.  In 
many  of  the  records  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archs  the  three  dialects  occur  in  parallel  col- 
umns, representing  three  languages. 

The  most  remarkable  inscription  in  this 
trilingual  cuneiform  character  is  that 
on  the  sacred  rocks  at  a  place  called 
Behistun,  ("God's  Place")  on  the  western 
frontiers  of  Persia.  Here  Darius,  "the 
great  King,"  inscribed  his  conquests  and  the 
most  important  events  of  his  reign.  Until 
within  a  few  years  this  immense  tablet  has 
been  a  wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  the  most 
learned  antiquaries, and  to  the  few  European 
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travelers  who  have  visited  these  remote  re- 
gions. The  labor  of  deciphering  an  unknown 
character,  probably  representing  an  extinct 
dialect,  if  not  an  extinct  language,  must  be 
very  srreat.  To  Major  Rawlinson,  whose  in- 
genuity anil  perserverance  have  given  an  ac- 
curate translation  of  the  inscription  at  Be- 
histun,  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  written  records  of  the  ancient 
world. 

Here  upon  the  main  road  between  Assyria 
and  Persia,  the  rocks  rise  abruptly  from  the 
plain  to  the  height  of  nearly  1700  feet.  The 
inscription  covers  several  hundred  square 
feet.  It  is  unrivalled  in  extent,  beauty  of 
execution  and  correctness,  especially  the 
Persian,  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
engraving  of  the  kind,  even  that  on  the 
tomb  of  Darius,  near  Persopolis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia.  It  is  about  300 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  rock,  and 
its  inaccessibility  has  preserved  it 
from  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  Mohainme- 
tans.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  inscrip- 
tion was  completed  the  r.n;k  beneath  was  cut 
away,  so  that  the  whoie  immense  face  is 
nearly  vertical.  The  rock  is  limestone,  and 
a  coat  of  silicipus  varnish  is  yet  visible  on 
the  tablet,  which  was  designed  to  protect  it 
from  the  atmosphere. 

Darius  begins  by  proclaiming  his  gene- 
alogy and  titles,  tracing  his  descent  from 
Adam.  He  then  enumerates  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  which  in  extent  would 
seem  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  ''the 
great  King."  After  these  follow  the  great 
events  of  his  reign,  the  reform  of  the 
national  faith,  his  victories  over  the  rebels 
in  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  insurrections  in  other  parts  of  his 
vast  empire.  He  also,  engraves  his  thanks- 
giving to  Ormuzd  on  this  sacred  spot,  and 
in  many  particulars  this  record  corroborates 
the  Mosaic  accounts  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  Herodotus. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  all  cuneiform 
writing,  that  it  reads  from  left  to  right; 
while  the  ancient  languages  composed  of 
rounded  forms  of  letters  (the  Arabic,  He- 
brew and  Persian),  read,  like  the  Chinese, 
from  right  to  left.  They  are  stamped  or  en- 
iirraved,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
material,  on  all  the  ruins  of  the  great  cities 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia — on  the  bricks  of 
all  the  public  buildings,  on  the  walls  of 
temples,  palaces  and  other  edifices,  on  stone 
slabs  and  bas-reliefs,  on  vases,  gems,  seals 
and  small  cylinders,  some  being  so  minute 
an  10  n-quirc  a  microscope  to  decipher  them 
For  thousands  of  years  these  inscriptions 
were  an  unknown  tongue.  An  at- 
tempt to  do  justice  to  the  wonders 
which  the  key  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  has  unlocked  would  occupy  rol- 


umes.      1  can  only  hope  in  thi*  article  to 
attention  to  a  subject  on  which  very  littl- 
known  to  the  mass  of  our  people  "    Th 
an  age  of  scientific  research-  . 
savans  are  opening  new  tleids  of  k: 
it  seems  eminently  proper  that,  they    should 
recover  from  the  remote   past,  win 
value  is  already  recorded  upon  tabl. 
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Upon  the  brick  brought  by  the  writer  from 
Babylon  is  the  standard  inscription  «»f  N. •!> 
uchadnezzar.  It  gives  his  name  and  titles. 
describes  the  wonders  of  the  un-at  city,  and 
invokes  the  gods  to  grant  duration  t"<>  tin- 
temples  and  other  great  edifices  whi<-h  In- 
built. The  inscriptions  on  the  Babylonian 
bricks  are  uniformly  enclosed  in  a  small 
square,  and  are  formed  with  considerable 
care  and  nicety.  They  appear  to  have  be-n 
impressed  with  a  stamp  upon  which  the  in 
tire  inscription,  not  isolated  1«  ,-u» 

in  relief.     This  art,  so  nearly  approach 
the  modern  invention  of'  printing,  is  pr 
to  have  been  known    to  the  Egyptians    and 
Chinese  at  a  very  remote  perioa.     The  Pha 
raohs  stamped    their  names    on  bricks,    the 
stamps  used  being  of  wood,  and  s, -v.-ral    an- 
preserved  in  European  collections.     But  all 
the  impressions  on    Egyptian  bricks,  unlike 
those  of  Assyria,  are  in  relief. 

The    Babylonian    bricks    are  of  uniform 
size,    about   15  inches    square  by  :{  inehe* 
thick.     They  are  made  of  a  very  tenacioiu 
clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,   and   burnt 
hard  in  a  kiln.     They  were  always  laid 
downward  in  a  cement  of  bitumen   so  bar  I 
as  to  make  it  almost    impossible  to   rem 
one  entire. 

The  brick  from  Nineveh  is   also  rec 
lar,  but  somewhat  thicker  than  the    Bab- 
nian.     The  inscriptions  on   these    Assy  rim 
bricks  appear  to  have  been    mad.-  in    s"; 
cuneiform  letters,  and  sometimes   the  w<>r . 
men  may    have    been    care i ess   n 
them,     bn    this   specimen    the    parallel 
umns  are  somewhat    irregular,    but  th.- 
pressions  are  quite  distinct.      I  am  unal> 
give  a  literal  translation  of  the    inscription. 
but  presume  it  is  of  the  same  ^eiienl    ch  ir 
acterason  the  one  fmm  Babylon,  -jiving  ihe 
name  and  titles  of  the  monarch     reigning  at 
Nineveh,  perhaps.  :{,0in>  year- 

Among  other    antiques    from       Babylon 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
-mall  black  cylinder  «)|    vi-rv  hardline  with 
an   exceedingly    tine    grain.     It    is  >m  inch 
long  by  about  ':',  *  in     diameter.       and 
picked  up  in  the  sand     amon-;    the     m" 
of  the    ancient     city.      The    surface    ol 
cylinder  is  completely    OOTWld    *ilh    an  in 
scription  in  minute    rutn-iform    !«• 
finely      cut.       A     copy     is     ifiveu       below, 
the    letter*    beim;  .  >ly    mtgii1 


THE   SEAL   OF    KIHXIRTr. 


For  the  translation  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  George  Smith,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 


"The  seal,  or  amulet,  of  a  ma  ft  named  Ki- 
eirtu,  son  of  the  woman  Satumani,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Ishtwr  and  Nana. " 

THE  BLACK  STONE  FROM  BABYLON,  which 
can  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Historical 
Society,  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting relic  that  I  was  able  to  bring  away. 
It  is  about  four  inches  in  height,  of  a  slight- 
ly pyramidal  form,  and  weighs  four  pounds. 
The  texture  of  the  stone  is  very  hard  and 
fine,  and  it  appears  to  have  once  been  com- 
pletely covered  with  an  inscription,  very 
delicately  cut,  but  now  almost  obliterated. 
When  in  London,  on  my  return  from  the 


East,  I  submitted  fliis,///^V////  to  Prof. Smith, 
who  is  the  director  of  the  Assyrian  depart- 
ment in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  his  re- 
quest I  lel'i  it  witli  him  for  several  days.  He 
gave  it  a  very  careful  inspection  and  study. 
and  I  append  his  statement  in  regard  to  it. 

Note  nf   <;KOI:<;K    SMITH,    director    in    the 
Assyrian  department  of  the  Britisl 
London,  Oct.  1,  1*74,  to  Mr.  K. 

"This  black  stone  with  cuneiform  transcrip- 
tion in  Persian,  Median  and  Habylonian,  is  of  the 
age  of  Darius,  the  great  King,  about  B.  C.  500. 

"<;KOI«;K  SMITH." 

Beyond  the  facts  that  the  inscription  is  in 
three  dialects  of  cuneiform,  letters,  (Assyrian, 
Median  and  Persian,)  and  of  the  time  of 
Darius,  about  500  years  B.  C.,  he  would 
venture  no  opinion  as  to  its  original  use  or 
design.  It  is  evidently  much  worn,  perhaps 
by  the  hand,  as  an  implement  of  culinary 
use,  or  it  may  have  been  an  utensil 
devoted  to  sacred  purposes  in  a  temple. 
The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  may 
have  once  been  engraved  upon  this  stone, 
but  the  laws  and  the  inscription  have  alike 
faded  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  I 
can  only  testify  to  its  authenticity  as  a  relic 
of  ancient  Babylon.  w.  P.  F. 
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